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"STUNTS" IN LANGUAGE 



LOmSE POUND 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 



A few generations ago dignity was an asset in speech, literary 
or oral, and novelty or informality was not. Contemplate the 
formal social apparel of young Victorians alongside the "sport" 
clothes of our present heroes and heroines of fiction and you find 
the same contrast as in the types of diction placed in their mouths. 
In these days it is necessary to achieve "language with punch," to 
coin something striking or to drop into slang or colloquialisms, if a 
writer is to have a following. The phrase-makers of our popular 
reading vie with one another in their zest for picturesque idiom.' 
For verbal novelties of milder type, glance first at some of our 
new words, too recent to appear in dictionaries, formed by adding 
an ending, standard or novel, to a word already in use. When we 
first read of "suffragettes," disciples of Mrs. Pankhurst, editorial 
writers pronoimced the name as" impossible as the species which it 
named. No one anticipated the degree to which, with the out- 
break of the war, this suffix -ette was to run its course. It has 
brought us, among others, the: 

farmerette sheriffette 

yeomanette chauflfrette 

huskerette Tammanette 

officerette slackerette 

One even encounters a "white-elephantette," a "hoboette," a 
"kaiserette" (of the kitchen); while one speaker, describing a 
stage scene, referred to "sorceresses and devilettes." Alongside 

' For detailed treatment of some of the linguistic tendencies referred to in this 
paper, see various studies by the present writer in Volumes IV and V of Dialect 
Notes; also Blends: Their Relation to English Word-Formation (1914), and "Clipped 
Words.' A Study of Back Formations and Curtailments," by Elisabeth Wittmann, 
Dialect Notes, IV, 115. 
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this popular feminine suffix has arisen another, the origin of which 
is less clear. We now hear occasionally of "actorines" (usually in 
moving pictures), of " doctorines," of "knitterines," and of 
" batherines, who strive for war-conservation in their apparel. " Re- 
cently a newspaper paragraph referred to "farmerette-soldierines." 
What is this new feminine afiix ? Probably it arises from the end- 
ing found in names like Arline, Josephine, Christine. Since it is 
jocular, it may have been helped to currency by that once popular 
term of approbation, "peacherine," which in turn owed something 
to that select variety of the peach, the "nectarine." The ending 
-ine, viewed as distinctively feminine, was perhaps extended to 
other words. 

To pass to further instances, "appendicitis" is responsible for 
various new diseases said to be imminent or already here. We 
read of "conventionitis" as a contagion which is incurable, and 
of a business man hopelessly afflicted with "golfitis." "Com- 
mitteeitis," "flivveritis," "scheduleitis," are also encountered. 
As a place-suflax, the -ery of "fishery" and "bakery" has resumed 
vitality in our contemporary "booteries" and "printeries," 
replacing the "printoriums," "suitoriums," or "pantoriums" of 
the street signs of a decade ago; and we have also "hasheries," 
"beaneries," and "boozeries." At our national capital, a school 
which prepares for civil-service examinations calls itself "The 
Drillery." If we have "memories," we now have also "forget- 
tories." Various writers repudiate "comstockery." A Minne- 
apohs newspaper complained that its baseball team was "on the 
skiddery." Of late we have "buzzologues" and "chatologues" 
besides "travelogues." Films are advertised as "temptations." 
Some speak "jingoese," or "telegraphese," and talk of "swim- 
mists," "knittists," "writtists," where preceding generations 
knew only swimmers, knitters, writers; or they discuss "flapper- 
dom," "moviedom," "shoedom," "sportdom," "picturedom." 
Two interesting imported affixes are the German -fest and the 
Russian -sky. A collection from newspaper items and articles 
and stories in popular periodicals and from oral usage yields this 
display: 
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Ananiasfest 


gadfest 


crabfest 


cussfest 


jawfest 


stuntfest 


egofest 


gabblefest 


joshfest 


sobfest 


boozefest 


chatfest 


gossipfest 


spooffest 


blarneyfest 


pepfest 



This suflBx, now so prolific, found its way to favor in the first years 
of the present war, just as the Russo-Japanese War brought into 
popularity the suffix -sky, often added to words already current, 
as "allrightsky." Probably -sky is permanently with us only in 
"buttinski," which filled too strong a need to prove transient. 
On the model of the latter word must have arisen the formation 
of the troubled pupil who reported to questioners, "The children 
at the Model School are little devihnskis." As a final example of 
the liberality with which we modify words by popular affixes, note 
how "pep" (itself a shortening) passes in to the adjective "peppy," 
the verb to "pepify," and finally into a noun of action: "Our 
football team needs a little pepification." 

II 

Still lingering among illustrations of milder type, let us direct 
our attention next, not to the desire to prolong by some affix, but 
to curtail. A liking for the shortening of words seems to have 
had special impetus in the seventeenth century, after the Restora- 
tion, when it became a characteristic of the fashionable slang of 
the period. Since that time the practice has retained popularity. 
Clipped forms save the speaker time and trouble, and they are 
supposed to lend that whimsical or humorous flavor which our 
reading and speaking world craves. Favorite shortenings of the 
near past are "pard," "gent." "Jap," "ad," "zoo" are nearly 
orthodox, and "photo" and "phone" are now too well established 
to be displaced. Applied to titles, this tendency has produced 
"doc," "sarge." One has come to know "boobs," "simps," and 
"hicks." J. K. Bangs once used the verb to "ank" from "anchor," 
and George Ade the verb to "ush" from "usher." Other verbs 
of this t)^e are: 

sculp buttle 

org barkeep 

elocute Boheme 
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To "jell" is now classic. Enough of the word is kept to leave the 
meaning clear, and the rest is discarded. This Unguistic process 
has given us many standard words, in the past, like "van" from 
"caravan," or "cab" from "cabriolet"; and some of the most 
convenient and appealing of our current shortenings are certain to 
persist. 

Ill 
A more violent method of making new words likely to lodge in 
the memory, or to catch the attention of a reader, is by the process 
known as blending, i.e., by telescoping two or more words, often 
of cognate sense. Lewis Carroll called such words "portmanteau 
words," and the popularity of his creations may have had some- 
thing to do with the suddenly widened vogue of this special Un- 
guistic "stunt." Blending is by no means a new thing in language. 
Wichf uses "austem" from "austere" and "stern," and Shake- 
speare "rebuse" from "rebuke" and "abuse," and other blends. 
Many such words have now dictionary standing, as "dumbfound," 
"electrocute," "electrolier," "gerrymander" from Elbridge Gerry, 
and "salamander." Current coinages of this character are too 
abundant to record. There are grotesque popular conflations like 
"happenstance," "solemncholy," "scandiculous," "sweatspira- 
tion." Somewhat more literary are "sneakret," "insinuendo," 
"anticdote," "sculptuary." Occasionally such formations are 
made accidentally. The following nonce-blends were so made, 
the first when the speaker was referring to the struggles, starva- 
tion, and privations of refugee peoples: 

strivations gasphyxiated 

promptual previnder 

Wallace Irwin placed in the mouth of his Hashimura Togo "night- 
inglory bird," "fidgitated," and the malapropisms "skittenish" 
and " cowcattish." The familiar " animule " is sometimes jocularly 
employed, and by a few is thought to be the right form. The 
interesting epithet "deviUion" is a crossing, in an ilhterate ballad, 
of "devil" and "villjom" or "villain." Puns are a popular type 
of blend, as when one reads of the "hellophone," or of an " alcoholi- 
day." "Should the spectacles of a professor be called pedagog- 
gles?" writes a humorist, while another refers sUghtingly to 
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"Ph. Demons." Luther Burbank utilized this mode of formation 
when he named certain of his creations "pomatoes" and "pliun- 
cots." New hybrid fruits recognized in our latest dictionary 
are the "tangelo" and the "citrange," and new hybrid animals are 
the "zebrass" and the "zebrule." 

Apphed to baptismal names, the principle of blending has 
brought many novelties. Ambitious parents have given their 
fancy free rein, with happy or unhappy results. Look down a hst 
of girls' names and you find coinages like these: 

Olouise Olabelle Leilabeth 

Marjette Rosella Bethene 

Maybeth Adrielle Armina 

Lunette Birdene Charline 

They are formed, the parents will tell you, by the combination of 
names of relatives or friends. The elements of "Romiette" are 
self-explanatory. A mid-western woman professor bears the 
baptismal name of Elda Rema, coined from those of her grand- 
parents, Elkanah, Daniel, Rebecca, and Mary. Not quite the 
same thing linguistically but still coinages are the creations of the 
Nebraska fathers who, disappointed that their daughters were not 
sons, simply spelled backward the names they had intended to 
bestow, and christened the infants Revilo and Werdna. 

Even place-names have not escaped. A Nebraska town was 
named Ohiowa by its early settlers, who came partly from Ohio 
and partly from Iowa. Texarkana is in Arkansas near the Texas 
line. Texico is in New Mexico near west Texas. Kanorado is in 
Kansas near Colorado. Calexico is in California near Mexico. 
Texhoma is in Texas near Oklahoma. Mexicalo is in Mexico near 
California; and Dakoming is a town on the Burlington in Wyoming. 

In many cases, when new hnes of railroad were laid out, rail- 
road men gave what arbitrary names they pleased to new towns on 
their lines. In this way Wascott in Douglas County, Wisconsin, 
perpetuates the name of W. A. Scott, a railroad official. Eleroy, 
Stephenson County, Illinois, was named for E. Leroy, son of Hiram 
Jones, the first settler. Benld, Macoupin County, Illinois, was 
named in 1903, for Benjamin L. Dorsey, of that county; and 
Cadams, Nuckolls County, Nebraska, was named, in 1901, for 
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C. Adams, of Superior. The attractive name of Marenisco, 
Gogebic County, Michigan, sounds as though of Indian origin; in 
reality it is named after Mary Relief Niles Scott, who was the wife 
of the principal land-owner of that vicinity. The name given 
Delmar, Iowa, was built from the names of six women who accom- 
panied an excursion train that opened the railroad from Clinton, 
Iowa, to that point. Primghar, Iowa, was "named by combining 
the initials of the persons present at laying the corner-stone." 
Bucoda, Washington, derived its name from a combination of the 
first part of the names of three men, Buckley, CoUier, and Davis. 
Paragould, Arkansas, compounds in its name those of two railroad 
men, W. J. Paramore and Jay Gould. Miloma, Jackson County, 
Minnesota, derived its name from taking the first syllable of Mil- 
waukee, from the Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
Railroad, and the first two syllables of Omaha, from the Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad. On the whole these capri- 
ciously made names seem not to have been of especially good omen, 
for the towns bearing them have remained minor ones. 

A zest for making names by blending appears in coinages of all 
kinds. The "Yomarco Guild" is a church society made up of 
young married couples. A California ranch was named by its 
owners the "Solsuanna," after their children, Sol, Susan, and 
Leanna. Two physicians who established a new sanitarium, 
Dr. Ramey and Dr. Metheny, after much pondering and several 
calls upon the public for suggestions, named their institution 
the "Ramethenian-Restoriimi," and the name seemed not to 
harm their patronage. 

IV 

Many other ways of coining novel terms find occasional favor. 
There are popular inversions, exhibiting considerable vitaUty, like 
"hoppergrass," "smokolotive," " quincequontly," "fatisaction"; 
echoic or imitative formations like "squunch," "squush"; and 
backward spelHngs exemplified by "Etavirp" and "Emanon" 
(names of social clubs), Rolyat, a town in Oregon called after a 
family named Taylor, and Sasnak Hotel, at a town in Kansas. 
Last, among arbitrary coinages which reflect the popular taste 
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may be mentioned trade-name coinages. The same effort to 
secure novel effect, through some affix, through shortening or 
blending, or by other devices, appears in current trade names. 
Advertisements in the eighteenth century, preserved in old files 
of The Spectator, reveal a liking to endow with imposing names the 
articles offered for sale; such as: "Famous Drops for Hypochon- 
driac Melancholy," "The Incomparable Powder for cleaning the 
teeth," "The Royal Chemical Washball for the hands and face," 
"Doctor Coleburt's most famous Elixir and Salt of Lemmons 
which has effected such surprising Cures in all Distempers," 
"An Admirable Confect which assuredly cures Stuttering or 
Stammering." This was in the days when dignity and formality 
were still cherished. Purchasers of the Incomparable Powder or 
of the Royal Chemical Washball would never have dreamed of 
applying Pebeco, named from the initials of its original manu- 
facturers, P. Beiersdorf and Company, to their teeth. And they 
would no more have worn Phiteezi or E. Z. Walker shoes than they 
would have cared to talk like the characters of O. Henry or Edna 
Ferber. They would have cared nothing for Ta-Ka-Ka-Ka 
breakfast food, or for Fa-Brik-0-No wall coverings; and one 
suspects that an outfit for cooking like that advertised some time 
ago by an electric company, El Teballo, El Eggo, El Comfo, 
El Boilo, El Perco, would have filled them with amazement. 

The suffix -0 of El Eggo is still a favorite suffix in trade-coinages. 
It rose to favor following the Spanish-American War, much as 
-fest was popularized by the present war, and -sky by the Russo- 
Japanese War. You may buy an Eterno lead pencil, an Indestructo 
trunk, an Excello shirt, or Glad-0 for inflamed feet. For further 
instances recall that tide of new beverages to which have been 
given names Uke Pablo, Teto, Vivo, Bevo, etc. Disguised or 
fancy spellings may be illustrated by Holsum bread, Fits-U eye- 
glasses, U-AU-Kno After-Dinner Mints. There are many striking 
capitalizations, compounds, and h)^henations, like Vel-Ve-Ta 
wall paint, or Talk-0-Phone machines. Cuticura Skin Remedy 
owes the first element in its name to "cuticle"; Everlastik is an 
everlasting elastic. You can buy a Sani- Genie mop, a Pneu-Vac 
cleaner, or Sealpackerchief, a sealed package of pocket handker- 
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chiefs. The Remtico typewriter supplies are to be had from the 
Remington Typewriter Company; Clupeco collars from the Cluett- 
Peabody Shirt Company. The Reo automobile perpetuates the 
name of R. E. Olds, who made it; and other names — often hard 
to detect — are built from the initials of proprietors or inventors. 
There are also purely arbitrary formations, of no particular ety- 
mology. The signal example is "Kodak." 



All periods have their idiosyncracies; but a glance through 
the files of newspapers and popular periodicals, or a look at the 
signs as one passes down the street, or a comparison of the talk of 
characters in Godey's Lady's Book — or some light publication 
of its day — with that of characters in present-day popular 
stories demonstrates the fact that for range and ingenuity of 
linguistic device and for utter freedom in the distortion of word 
and phrase the present period is pecuhar to itself. All the world 
seems at hberty to coin words, without regard to orthodox methods 
of word-creation or for the general hnguistic acceptability of the 
words thus brought into being. The dependable way to secure 
popular favor is to. use "language with punch." In our present 
craving for linguistic audacities we continue all the methods of 
the past and invent all the new ways that we can, in addition. 
The Elizabethans liked puns and striking compounds and range of 
vocabulary, and the post-Restoration gallants liked clipped 
forms. We like these, and fancy spellings, or simplified spellings, 
novel capitalizings, or (lately) novel omission of capitals; and we 
like agglutinations, echoic or imitative formations, and backward 
spelhngs. Ours is word-creation or word-manipulation, as it 
were, with the lid off. 



